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A Letter to the Editor 


Yacurt “* NANcy BLACKETT,” 
> 


Dear Mr. WooprFiELp, 

YOU asked for an article, but, sitting here in my 
little cabin, with the coke glowing red in the stove, a 
kettle simmering, and old Nancy, in from the sea, lying 
quietly on her moorings, I don’t feel like writing anything 
so formal. You wouldn’t yourself, if you had been up at 
five in the morning and spent the whole long day beating to 
windward. You must forgive me for writing a letter 
instead. I will try to keep to the subjects you suggest. 

First : on writing books for children. I do not know 
how to write books for children and have the gravest 
doubts as to whether anybody should try to do any such 
thing. To write a book for children seems to me a sure way 
of writing what is called a “juvenile,” a horrid, artificial 
thing, a patronising thing, a thing that betrays in every 
line that author and intended victims are millions of miles 
apart, and that the author is enjoying not the stuff of his 
book, but a looking-glass picture of himself or herself - 
“being so good with children” . . . a most unpleasant 
spectacle for anyone who happens to look over his shoulder. 
It is true that some of the best children’s books were 
written with a particular audience in view—Alice in 
Wonderland and The Wind in the Willows, for example. Many 
others were not, and it is impossible to read even those 
that were without realising that one member of that 
audience and the one whose taste had dictatorial rights 
was the author. Lewis Carroll was not “ writing down ” 
further than to Lewis Carroll, and though Kenneth 
Grahame could count on a delighted listener in his small 
son, the first person to enjoy the exquisite fun of Mr. Toad 
and his friends was Kenneth Grahame himself. Stevenson 
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was stimulated to the writing of Treasure Island by the 
presence of a young stepson, greedy for the chapters as they 
came, but his first delighted public was Robert | Louis 
Stevenson. “ If this don’t fetch the kids,” he writes, “‘ why, 
they have gone rotten since my day.” And, “Tt’s awful fun, 
boys’ stories ; you just indulge the pleasure of your heart 
, A That, it seems to me, is the secret. You just 
indulge the pleasure of your heart. You write not for 
children, but for yourself, and if, by good fortune, children 
enjoy what you enjoy, why then you are a writer of 
children’s books . . . No special credit to you, but simply 
thumping good luck. Every writer wants to have readers, 
and than children there are no better readers in the world. 


Second: the country of my own books. Stevenson 
talks somewhere of the importance of maps, and says you 
should know the country of your tales “like your hand.” 
If you know a bit of country really well, it takes a very active 
patt in the making of your book. You can count on it. 
It is always there and, somehow or other, life flows from 
it into your story. In the case of one of my books, the 
country is that of the Norfolk Broads, where I had an 
enormous lot of pleasure during the years when I was too 
groggy to go to sea. In the case of another, I worked out 
with a fair amount of accuracy the proper course for a small 
sailing vessel between Lowestoft and the Caribbees. The 
one I am now busy on is about the North Sea, and I let 
my own little ship blow across to Holland while making 
sure that I had the details right. I like getting the details 
right. It lets me sail and call it work . . . (That kettle 
is boiling. Just half a minute while I fill the teapot . . .) 
But I think you meant the country of the Swallows and 
Amazons . . . In those four books, Swallows and Amazons, 
Swallowdale, Winter Holiday and Pigeon Post, the places are 
not given their proper names. But, in actual fact, I know 
that country better than any other. ‘It is the country of my 
own childhood. In the case of the first book, I steered 
clear of using real names, for quite practical reasons. The 
place had to be disguised. So the Swallows and Amazons 
had a country of their own. Their lake is not altogether 
Windermere, though Rio is, of course, Bowness, because 
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I had to take a good deal from Coniston. No island on 
Windermere has quite so good a harbour as that among 
the rocks at the south end of Peel Island on Coniston 
where I first landed from a little boat I hardly like to say 
how many years ago. And a good many people have 
spotted that Kanchenjunga must be the Old Man. But 
Cormorant Island is Silverholme on Windermere, and until 
a year or two ago the cormorants were there, and did a 
great deal of good by eating eels and thinning down the 
huge shoals of small perch. The perch one caught by that 
island were bigger in consequence. But now, alas, people 
have shot the cormorants and brought down the old 
dead tree on which they used to rest. Then, too, there had 
to be a little pulling about of rivers and roads, but every 
single place in all those books exists somewhere, and by 
now, I know the geography of the country in the books so 
well that when I walk about in actual fact, it sometimes 
seems to me that some giant or earthquake has been doing 
a little scene-shifting overnight. 

Finally : as to how I began to write. I will tell you the 
truth, and let others take warning. I was not meant to be a 
writer at all. I was a cheerful small boy of action, very 
bad at lessons (as I remained) and with no thought of taking 
to a pen when, at about the age of eight, we were all playing 
at ships under and on an old dining room table, a really old 
one, with a heavy iron screw pointing downwards in the 
middle of it. It was my watch below when, suddenly, 
somebody else, who was on the bridge, on the top of the 
table, raised a shout for “All hands on deck!” I started up. 
That heavy iron screw made a horrible dent in the top of my 
skull, altering its shape and my character for life. I crawled 
out much shaken, played no more that day, but took a small 
blue notebook and wrote in it my first story, about a desert 
island. I have been at it ever since. 

And now, Mr. Woodfield, this letter has grown too 
long, and the tea is stewing. But you must allow me to send 
my very best wishes for the success of your Junior Bookshelf 
before signing myself 

Yours sincerely, 


ARTHUR RANSOME. 
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Swallows and Amazons for Ever ! 
By W. C. Berwick SAyYERs. 


HETHER because I have been an inveterate 
camper, loving to drive my own tent-pegs, 
to spread a groundsheet and to leave the 
tent door open at night so that one can 
look up at the stars; or whether because 


Grasmere, Rydal, Windermere— 
Melody of names serene 

To the world-worn, listening ear— 
Lovelinesses they ensphere, 

Sweet tranquilities of green, 


applied specially in my case; or whether, finally, it was 
both of these together with the first glance at and touch 
of the green book itself, I cannot now say. It was probably 
the combination. For, in 1930, when Swallows and Amazons, 
by an author of whom I knew, but knew very little, came 
to the library, there was something about the book which 
instantly captivated. 

It was a book of comfortable solidity, the fingers 
slid pleasantly on the velvety green cloth binding, the 
volume had weight ; and, opening it, there were maps. I 
share R. L. S.’s love of maps as accompaniments of a yarn, 
and the map I found—alas, it was sinfully used as an end- 
paper instead of being inserted, as all maps should be, in 
the book—was certainly, I thought, based upon my beloved 
Windermere. It is true that the names were unfamiliar, 
and another map, opposite the beginning of the text, of 
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an island in the Lake, bore the quite un-Wordsworthian 
name Wild Cat Island. ‘The type was good as was the 
paper, and the pictures, apparently crude woodcuts, were 
on closer seeing just the sort of illustrations a youngster 
might make for his own personal journal—a real art was 
concealed by this child-likeness. 


I followed Roger, on the first page, his arms outspread 
to make himself into a yacht, across the meadow from 
the lake to Holly Howe. Here was the very stuff of young 
romance. I took it and tried it, by my usual practice of 
reading aloud to three boys. My listeners varied in age, 
as thirteen, eight and five; and, of course, thirteen had 
the appropriate scorn for “kids’” books; but a yarn 
when read aloud moderately well is difficult to resist, 
and the Swallows and Amazons overcame any deficiencies 
in the reader. Indeed, the eldest boy at twenty found the 
Pigeon Post of 1936 as attractive as did his middle-aged 
parent. You see, the tale had the “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
realism; everything in it is done for the reader. The 
events of the admittedly jolly holiday of the children 
are nevertheless in themselves commonplace, but when the 
children invest every wave, cape, meadow and creek with 
make-believe they are exalted into adventures as com- 
pelling as those dreamed by Defoe or Stevenson. 


This appears to me to be the special power of Arthur 
Ransome— 


To see a miracle in little things 
And glorify the commonplace in life. 


But, of course, that is not all; he writes well, the medium 
being exactly suited to the intention; he loves the open 
air; wind, water, mountain and meadow—they are all 
here in these pages. After his make-believe, however, 
I would put his power to draw live youngsters. What a 
fine family are the resourceful John, the practical house- 
wifely Susan and the jolly boy Roger! And, then, isn’t 
“ Titty ” a good name for the younger of the two sisters? 
Indeed, that name became generic with us, and one of the 
best announcements I have made from year to year is, 
“T’ve got another Titty book,” which is perfectly under- 
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stood. I am not forgetting Captain Nancy, who has the 
imagination which ignites the whole party, and her echo 
Peggy. Indeed, who can forget them? 


One could not be allowed to create two such families 
of children as the Walkers and Blacketts, not to say the 
entirely admirable, long-suffering Captain Flint (whom I 
suspect to be closely related to Arthur Ransome himself), 
and leave such explosive stuff imprisoned—if that is the 
word !—in one book. They had to have other adventures, 
and did have them, to our recurring joy, in Swallowdale, 
hard by Windermere, with its brook, waterfall and Peter 
Duck’s Cave. What a place to camp in, remote from the 
natives, apt for the climbing of Kanchenjunga, from which 
one can be lost on the moor in a fog and find refuge in the 
wigwam of the quaintest charcoal burners! And so the 
series has continued, with another family of children joining 
in, in Winter Holiday, with its veritable journey to the North 
Pole; in Peter Duck, one of the jolliest treasure island 
stories—this time on the real ocean with a real pirate— 
since Stevenson ; in Coot Club where the Callum children 
have a story more or less on their own, but in the mode ; 
and we are back again now in Pigeon Post with the Swallows 
and Amazons. 


To write a really first-rate children’s book is to be a 
benefactor of all, parents and children alike. No books 
are more loved, more influential, more subtle in their 
influence and therefore more enduring. Among those 
who will be remembered from this half-century as makers 
of such books are A. A. Milne and Arthur Ransome ; and 
they have few rivals. 





NotrEe—All the illustrations used in this number are by 
Clifford Webb and are reproduced, by permission 
of the publisher, from Swallows and Amazons 
and Swallowdale by Arthur Ransome. 
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Tribute from America 
By JEssE G. VAN CLEVE. 


HEN the J. B. Lippincott Company in 1931 
announced the publication of a new book 
by Arthur Ransome, children’s librarians 
in the United States, remembering O/d 
Peter’s Russian Tales, hastened to make a 

note of the new title for early ordering. For that collection 
of Russian folk tales had been well liked, and good work 
was to be expected of its author. But further announcement 
proved that Swallows and Amazons was not folklore, but a 
story about boys and girls in present-day England! Some 
children’s librarians who had admired O/d Peter’s Russian 
Tales and had great respect for the author’s achievements in 
journalism, wished that Mr. Ransome had not risked his 
reputation by attempting this kind of book, for they knew 
the hazard the present-day setting imposed. But, neverthe- 
less, they ordered the book, and they read it and were glad. 
And furthermore, the boys and girls, whose verdict about 
such books spells ultimate success or failure, thoroughly 
enjoyed Swallows and Amazons. They relished the chronicle 
of adventures with which they could so readily identify 
themselves. Here was reality, humour, and imagination 
of their own kind, with no hint of intrusion on the part 
of the author. And as it was with Swallows and Amazons, 
so it was with Swallowdale and Peter Duck, with Winter 
Holiday and Coot Club. They were not repetitions. Each 
had its distinctive quality, as is evidenced by the fact that 
while Swallows and Amazons temains the favourite with 
many, Peter Duck and Coot C/ub are championed by others. 
The librarians in the United States, who work with boys 
and girls and who are witness to their appreciation of good 
writing, rejoice that The Library Association made the first 
award of their Carnegie Medal to Arthur Ransome for his 
last book, Pigeon Post. They extend their congratulations 
to the author and to The Library Association. 
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In a Conference Corner 


By “‘ BOOKSELLER.” 


HE bookseller’s life at a Library Association 
Conference is a mixture of hectic half-hours, 
long periods of boredom and a few high spots. 
Among the high spots at Scarborough was a 
half-hour on a quiet afternoon when Arthur 

Ransome came talking. I confess I had introduced myself 
to him in view of certain correspondence I had had with him 
recently and so cajoled him into staying to chat. 


As he talked I knew why he wrote such children’s 
books as he does. Behind those spectacles of his were eyes 
sparkling with a boyish enthusiasm. He looked able to enjoy 
every moment of life and its experiences. Although in 
most of the photographs I had seen he wears an expression 
of seriousness and the sparkle is not apparent, in this 
half-hour all gravity had gone and we began to share the 
excitement of taking The Teazel on its first voyage through 
Yarmouth bridges or Swallow on its night run from 


Amazon River.to Wild Cat Island. 


Had we asked Mr. Ransome to autograph numerous 
copies of Pigeon Post, no doubt he would have obliged cheer- 
fully, no doubt, too, he would have answered all sorts of 
queries about his books, but his mind was not on books,,. 
but on the run to harbour he had just enjoyed against 
contrary winds, in constant fear that he would not reach 
Scarborough in time for his presentation. 


He was undoubtedly very appreciative of the honour 
paid him by the Library Association, and was very proud 
of his medal which he very gladly produced for our 
inspection. We suggested that he might have sailed direct 
to Scarborough, but he thought he would have had 
difficulty in reaching the harbour and in any case the harbour 
was not suitable for a narrow boat like his. The thought of 
his having to stand out to sea and the Archbishop having to 
swim out to make the presentation was amusing, but the 
plan hardly feasible. 
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In reply to our suggestions, he confessed that it 
certainly is good to be able to earn one’s living in such 
pleasant circumstances, to write books for children and to 
write them while enjoying one’s favourite sport of sailing, 
or in a three hundred year old cottage in the Lakeland Fells 
with a view over forty miles of glorious country from one’s 
front door. 

When we hoped he would give us more books of the 
type we had come to expect of him, he looked whimsically 
at the row of volumes displayed on our stand and waving a 
hand in their direction, “‘ Look at all those,” he said. 
“You don’t really want more of them, do you?” But he 
confessed to being engaged on another, one which, he 
remarked, will make him still moreunpopularamong parents 
who want to keep their boys and girls on land while he lures 
them to the sea. One passage in it, he said, is so vivid that 
in writing it he himself had to get up and walk about 
because it made him feel seasick. 


THE NEwBEryY MEDAL, 1937.—On June 22nd, at the 
American Library Association Conference in New York, 
the Newbery Medal was awarded to Rol/ler Skates, by Ruth 
Sawyer. Roller Skates is the story of a little girl in New 
York in the ’90’s. For a year Lucinda Wyman went to 
school, to her friends, and explored New York, on roller 
skates. She made friends with a policeman, a hansom-cab 
driver, an Italian fruit vendor and his son Tony and many 
other interesting people. Lucinda is a richly-drawn 
personality and all the other characters in the book are 
very real, and this is probably so because all the events are 
taken from the childhood of the author, who was indeed 
the little girl Lucinda. The book is very well illustrated 
and its standard of production can be judged by the fact 
that it was chosen by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts as one of the fifty best books of 1936. It is published 
by The Viking Press, who also have the honour of pub- 
lishing two of the six runners-up for the medal. These two 
ate The Golden Basket, by Ludwig Bemelmans, which we 
believe has been taken over by an English publisher, and 
Whistler’s Van, by Idwal Jones, which was published at the 
beginning of the year by Allen & Unwin. 
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“To Market, to Market, to Buy a Fat Book 
By Grace W. ALLEN. 


es ARKET ” is a magic word to a publisher— 

or so it seems to any one who has had the 

privilege of watching the sudden changes of 

complexion that mention of it can invoke. 

If the poor publisher happens to be interested 

in producing good books for the children of Great Britain, 

Ireland, and the Dominions Beyond the Seas, he is apt to 

turn grey or green at the mention of the word, and the awful 

fact is that he doesn’t want it mentioned for fear it doesn’t 
exist. 

It was several months after I first began to think 
about books for English boys and girls that I dared ask 
about the “ market.” My American training, perhaps, had 
led me to have a very warm feeling for the word. Its magic 
had always produced a picture in bright colours, a picture of 
hundreds of happy children reaching eagerly for books. 
Perhaps there was a little too much magic ; perhaps it was 
true, as I was often told, that the children were quite hidden 
behind the adults who did the choosing for them and that, 
just possibly, price influenced choice. If so, the pleasant 
fact remained that in America one could, and did, make and 
sell beautiful books for children to a “market” that 
absorbed enough copies to make publishing quite worth 
while. 

And because, in England, I failed to get a very. coherent 
reply to my distressing questions about markets, I was led 
to make some investigations that have been as interesting 
as they have been revealing. These investigations so far 
have been confined to the London area and the conclusions 
drawn are by no means conclusive, but I cannot resist the 
temptation to comment on what I have seen of the bookshop 
and library as markets for children’s books in England. 


My bookshop calls in London and just outside London 
filled me with amazement. Everywhere I was received 


*Reprinted by permission from THE PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY. 
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with courtesy, kindness, and, I may say, tolerance. I 
learned that, except in a very small number of special 
shops, the purchasers of children’s books are not willing to 
pay more than 3/6, no matter how beautiful the colour, 
how legible the type page, how fine the paper. This, I was 
told, was because fat books, like the Annuals, the Big Books, 
etc., that looked such a good buy for the money, had been 
selling so long at 1/6, 2/6 and 3/6. And I could believe it 
when I saw miles of shelf room filled with books which 
would have taken less than half the space if they had been 
honestly printed on paper. 


My test in each case—and I admit that it was a severe 
one-—was to hand the bookseller a copy of Ten Saints, by 
Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated by Helen Sewell. In every 
instance I was rewarded by expressions of horrorand dismay. 
In one shop I was shown a: book nearly three inches thick 
with “ pretty ” pictures printed on shiny paper and inserted 
at odd intervals. The book sold at 2/6 and was, I was told, 
what children wanted. That the paper was cardboard, the 
type poor, the illustrations outdated and fuzzy because 
printed from worn plates, seemed to make little or no 
difference. The booksellers, one and all, seemed quite happy 
to be able to give their purchasers what they sought. 


This discouragement was repeated over and over again, 
until I became convinced that the local small bookseller in 
England will never even so much as look at what we call 
“better books ” until they can be produced at prices to 
rival the Big Book and the Annual. That they will look at 
them if they are published at what amounts to cost price or 
less, is a matter of conjecture. I did find a few hopeful signs. 
I found one or two young booksellers who really liked the 
pictures in Ten Saints, who did not feel that they were too 
sophisticated, or that children must not be subjected to 
“‘ modern art ” before they reach a suitable age. These few 
and very rare booksellers felt that their customers were 


beginning to think less about size and more about books of 
permanent value. 


But in spite of these rays of hope, I think I should have 
been overwhelmed by discouragement had I not found such 
surprising consolation in the public libraries that I visited 
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shortly afterwards. I gathered from my talks with librarians 
that there have been most significant changes in English 
library work with children in the past two years. In every 
library I visited I found a children’s room and a children’s 
librarian ; and I had purposely visited libraries that had not 
been suggested to me. What is more, I found eager interest 
in well-made books, disapproval of fat perishable ones. 
But in spite of all the interesting things I saw in certain 
outstanding libraries I visited and despite all that is now 
being done there, I had evidence everywhere that library 
work with children is, generally speaking, a new venture 
in England. In some libraries I could not fail to see that 
shelves were rather bare or were filled with the Marcia 
Wins Through to the Fifth Form, or Peter Triumphs for the 
Team type of book. Picture books are rare and in many 
instances I failed to find Caldecott, Leslie Brooke, De la 
Mare, Kenneth Grahame or Beatrix Potter. In one library 
I discovered Hitty and pulled it out with an exclamation of 
joy. “ This must be a recent addition,” I said, noting the 
freshness of the binding. ‘“‘Oh, no,” said the librarian, 
“‘ we have had the book three years and it has circulated, 
let me see, nine times.” This was said with pride and made 
me realise how much remains to be done in the way of 
encouraging boys and girls to read good books. But 
perhaps I am unfair to judge by this incident, since Hi¢ty 
is a very American book. 


As I look back now on my expeditions, however, 
I am sure that, while a good start has been made, much 
more can be done to increase the demand for good books. 
I am convinced, moreover, that only the concerted effort 
of publishers, booksellers, librarians and teachers to replace 
ephemeral books by permanent ones can correct reading 
habits. When I use the words “correct reading habits,” 
I realise that I am unconsciously using a jargon that falls 
far short of what I mean. I am reminded that one librarian, 
when inviting me to visit his library, said, “ What we have 
read about American Junior Library Service has given us 
the idea that the American child is a most peculiar animal 
born with an insatiable desire and liking for every possible 
form of infantile uplift.” I wished that my answer could 
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have been an illustrated one, I longed to transport this 
librarian to any children’s room in the U.S.A., where he 
would have had quite definite proof that the children were 
enjoying themselves with books. Further investigation 
would reveal them to be good books. Still further investi- 
gation would fail to uncover even the faintest savour of 
** uplift.” 

Children like to eat a great many things that are not 
good for them. Similarly, it does not seem at all strange 
that they are quite happy to feed themselves on trashy 
books. Guidance in matters of food is taken for granted. 
Why, then, must we look askance at guidance in reading? 





THE CARNEGIE MEDAL.—Mr. Berwick Sayers has told 
us in the Library Association Record what, broadly, were 
the principles governing the award this year of the Library 
Association Carnegie Medal. There are certain points in 
Mr. Sayers’ summary with which we cannot agree and we 
hope that in future years some variation will be made. 


Firstly, we see no reason whatsoever why the age 
limits of 9 to 12 were adopted. There will not usually 
be any competition from books for children below that 
limit, but the winning book may easily come within the 
ages 12 and 15. We suggest the age limits should be 9 to 15. 


Secondly, the book to receive the award had, if possible, 
to be of universal appeal. Insistence on universality of 
appeal is, in our opinion, a mistake, and we suggest that in 
future this consideration be laid aside so that the winner 
may be a book for boys or girls only, or for both. 


Thirdly, we feel that the award was made before the 
libraries had circulated the book long enough to get an 
opinion from their readers. 


Finally, the winner was aang known months before 
the actual presentation. In future the Library Association 


might make a secret of the winner until the actual award. 
This, we are sure, would lead to a good deal of amusing 
speculation anid would so keep the matter prominently 
in the minds of the librarians who are at all interested. 
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American Notes 


3. <A Spring Festival 
By H. J. B. W. 


NE is accustomed to Book Weeks in America. 
They are organised widely, thoroughly and 
effectively, and since they are repeated annually, 
one must assume they are successful in causing 
more books to be sold. 


For twenty years sporadic attempts have been made to 
bring about a more evenly distributed publication of 
children’s books through the year and so to dissipate that 
book congestion that occurs every autumn. 


This year The New York “ Herald Tribune” has 
staged a Children’s Spring Book Festival. Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, the children’s book editor of that 
important daily, tells us why. “It came into being,” she 
writes, “to meet a vital need and to end a condition in 
publishing, selling and buying for children that had 
become frankly intolerable. Everything in publishing, 
selling and buying children’s books had become con- 
centrated in the brief season from Children’s Book Week to 
Christmas. There was then a prolonged pause in children’s 
publishing for most of the year.” 


It seemed, too, that a vicious circle restricted the whole 
matter. Publishers said this was the only period in which 
book-ellers would stock juvenile books; booksellers 
v 4 that only at that time would parents buy them. 
L...ats perhaps would say this was the only time when the 
books were there to be bought. And so ad infinitum. In 
the meantime boys and girls continued to read the whole 
year round. All of which so clearly echoes the state of affairs 
in our own book publishing, selling and buying world 
that the “‘ Herald Tribune ” Spring Festival must interest 
us and receive our benediction. 


The vicious circle had to be broken and the “* Herald 


Tribune,” in its laudable attempt to effect this, began by 
offering two prizes of 250 dollars each, one for a book for 
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young readers and the other for older readers. Then it 
organised a chain of co-operating bookshops from Atlantic 
to Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. Authors and artists 
were roped in to give talks and to autograph copies of 
their books. Special window displays, puppet shows and 
children’s parties were promoted. Schools and summer 
camps promised to do their bit: in short, everyone in the 
least degree interested in the circulation of books for boys 
and girls was recruited to spread the gospel of more books 
for children in the spring. 


It is too early yet to know what has been the outcome 
of all this in the way of sales, but there have certainly 
been more books published, some of which would normally 
have appeared next autumn. 


And what of the winners of the two prizes? The five 
judges were men and women of very wide experience among 
children and their books and they had before them certain 
very definite standards to which each candidate had to 
measure up. It is not necessary to enumerate all these 
standards, but one of them I feel to be of special interest. 
It is expressed thus : “ The book should have the harmony 
of conscious design holding together text, illustrations, 
and all departments and details of mechanical production, 
and creating out of all these what corresponds to a vital 
organism. When this takes place—and it sometimes does— 
a child’s book may be in a particularly fine sense a work of 
art.” Those are good words to read and I feel we should 
keep such ideals before us in our efforts to stimulate the 
quality of book production in England. 


Seven Simeons, by Boris Artzybasheff, received the 
prize as the best book for younger children. This book 
(which we reviewed in the May number of this magazine) 
attained the high standard set out above. Mrs. Becker 
says of it, “It is interesting, true to certain basic truths in 
human experience, and has persuasive beauty: all these 
are expressed in a coherent and purposeful production.” 
The decision of the five judges was unanimous and English 
librarians who have already bought copies of this book are 
equally enthusiastic. 
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The award for older children was the cause of some 
debate. The book finally chosen was Smuggler’s Sloop, 
by Robb White, whose first book The Nab was published 
here by Dent last autumn. Smuggler’s Sloop received the 
award because of “ the sustained vigour of its action, its 
vivid presentation of courageous children of a type seldom 
found in books, and its successful adaptation of the tech- 
nique of adult fiction to the limitations of a story for youth.” 


Then the judges decided on their runners-up, five in 
each age category, and designated them “‘ Honor Books.” 
The immediate interest of these ten books to English 
readers lies probably in the fact that two of them, Claudius 
the Bee, by J. F. Leeming, and The Insect Man, by E. Doorly, 
are English in origin, published by Harrap and Heffer 
respectively. 


Although opinion is divided in this country as to the 
value of Book Weeks as a method of stimulating sales, 
we are all agreed that if the “ Herald Tribune ” Festival 
has the result it looks for, it will have achieved something 
very desirable. We shall be glad to co-operate in any 
similar effort attempted in this country. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS. 


Arthur Ransome needs no introduction, neither does 
Mr. Berwick Sayers.—Miss Van Cleve is Chief of the 
Schools and Children’s Library Division of the American 
Library Association.—“ Bookseller” asks us to say that 
he is merely “ Bookseller.”—Miss Grace W. Allen is 
Assistant Editor of the Oxford Press. Before taking up that 
post she was Children’s Editor of the Oxford Press, New 
York.—Mr. Anderson is a Director of G. Harrap & Co.— 
Miss Carey was formerly Assistant Secretary of the Girl 
Guides Association in charge of the publications depart- 
ment, and Editor of “‘ The Guider.” 
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Some French Illustrated Children’s Books 


HE following list is the result of a suggestion 

made to us that English children learning 

French would perhaps get more joy out of the 

task if they were in a position to read the books 

that French children themselves are enjoying 

every day. Our enquiries among two or three schools that 

had made the experiment led us to the belief that the best 

books for our purpose were the ones that are illustrated 

and we made also the discovery that children of ten to 

twelve, or even more, were quite happy to read books in a 

foreign language that were originally written for children 
of a much lower age. 


All the books chosen are well illustrated, by which 
we mean they are illustrated by artists of repute. The 
annotations will give some guidance as to the age of 
English children for whom they are most suitable and that 
age will depend upon the standard of fluency attained by 
the individual child. The prices are given in Francs, as the 
English price will no doubt vary with the bookseller from 
whom they are bought. 


AymE, Marcet. La Buse et le Cochon. 9x7}. 
Boards . - - - - . - 15 Frs. 


A very witty and well told story of two little girls on a farm 
and how with the help of their animal friends, they manage to 
save the old pig from being slaughtered. The book is brightly 
illustrated an the vocabulary should not present great difficulties 
to readers with a fair knowledge of colloquial French. 


AyME, MarcEL. L’ Ek »phant. cannes ae de M. Altman. 
93x73. Paper Boards - - - - 2/9 


Written by the author of La Buse et le Cochon with the same 
wit and the same two little girls as the central figures. This time 
Delphine and Marinette have a make-believe Flood with all the 
animals from the farmyard as the inhabitants of the Ark. The little 
white hen plays the réle of the elephant. The illustrations in 
colour are very unusual. 
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Ayme, Marcert. Le Mawais Jars. Illus. col. 
9374. Paper Boards - - . - - 2/9 
Another story of Delphine and her sister and their adventures 


with a very bad-tempered and self-opinionated gander who tries 
to stop them playing ball in his field. 


BERTIN, MARCELLE. Petites Histoires des Voyages. 
74x10. Images de Denise Mary. Paper Boards 2/9 
Poems and short explanatory paragraphs on the different 
methods of transportation from the days of the Roman chariot 
to the aeroplane. The book is beautifully illustrated and the 
language is fairly simple with useful vocabulary. 


Cet, Rosz. Baba Yaga. 13X11. Paper - - 12 Frs. 

An old Russian folk tale of a little girl who was sent on a 

visit to Baba Yaga, the ogress, by her cruel stepmother and how 

she narrowly escaped being eaten alive. The text.is simple, with 

short sentences, and the numerous illustrations, all very much in 
character, are a further help in reading the story. 


Cex, Rose. Conte du Petit Poisson d’Or. 11X94 
Paper - : : - - . - 10 Frs. 
Another Russian fairy story. An old peasant finds a little 
golden fish who offers to give him anything he wants. His 
grasping wife takes too much advantage of the offer and is 
finally punished. An easy story with simple vocabulary. 


Ceiut, Rose. La Ronde des Mois. 74X10 Boards 15 Frs. 
A page of text alternates with a page of coloured illustration 


on each of the twelve months of the year. Useful vocabulary for 
older readers. 


De Brunuorr, JEAN. ABC de Babar. 84x 63 
Boards - . - - - : - 16 Frs. 
Each letter has a two-page coloured illustration and the child 
has to find the things in the picture that begin with the letter. 
An index gives a list of all the possible words. A good vocabulary 
exercise for younger children. 


De Brunuorr, JEAN. Histoire de Babar. 144 X 10. 
Boards . - - - - - - 35 Frs. 
The adventures of Babar are already well known in an 
English translation. The French and English editions are uniform 
and the French edition should be popular with children who are 
just learning to read French for themselves. 
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De BrunuorF, JEAN. Le Roi Babar. 14} xX 10. 
Boards - - - - - : - 35 Frs. 


Babar’s later life as king of the elephants. The story is longer 
than Histoire de Babar and the language a little more advanced. 


De BruNnuorFr, JEAN. Les Vacances de Zephir. 
14410. Boards - - - . - - 35 Frs. 
Zephir is a monkey and a close friend of Babar. There will 
be many words in the story that are unfamiliar to young English 


readers, but as in the other Babar books, the illustrations will 
help him to guess the text. 


De Monvet, M. Bouter. Jeanne d’ Arc. 94X12}. 
Oblong Boards” - - - - - - 40 Fs. 
The best work of one of France’s most famous illustrators. 
Although told in simple language, the story is compiled from 
historical sources. Familiarity with the story and the many 
illustrations in colour make this a book that should be read easily 
by boys and girls nearing matriculation standard. 


De Monvet, M. Bouter. (lllus.) Chansons de 
France pour les Petits Francais. With accompani- 
ments by J. B. Weckerlin. 9X 10 - - - 40 Fts. 


The old nursery songs of France, Cadet Rousselle, le Roi 
Dagobert and the rest. 


— 


FRANCE, ANATOLE. Filles e¢ Garcons. 11X84. 
Boards - - - a! « - - 


France, ANATOLE. Nos Enfants. 11x 8}. Boards 


Beautifully told stories of childhood in town and country 
‘for older readers. 


Grraup, M. H. Gargantua; dapres Rabelais. 


122X 93 . - - - - : - 28 Frs. 
Griraup, M. H. Pantagruel; d’apres Rabelais. 
12? X of - - - - - - - 28 Frs. 


Both these adaptations are illustrated by Samivel. They 
should only be attempted by boys and girls with a fairly good 
knowledge of French. 
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HELLE, ANDRE. La Tour du Monde en 80 Pages. 
11X84. Boards - - - - - - 20 Frs, 
Sketches in words and pictures of the different countries 


of the world by a famous French illustrator. Fairly easy reading 
for older children. 


HELLENS, FRANZ. Histoire de Bass-Bassina-Boulou. 
937}. Boards - . - - - - 12 Frs, 
A pleasant story about a little wooden image and the many 
adventures that cause him to leave his African home for Paris. 


A rather involved story demanding a fairly advanced knowledge of 
the language. 


Lipa. Bourru; POurs Brun. 84x 8%. Paper 8 Frs. 
Lipa. Froux; le Lievre. 84x83. Paper - - 8 Frs. 
Lipa. Plouf; Canard Samage. 84x 8%. Paper 8 Frs. 
Lipa. Scaf; le Phoque. 84x 8%. Boards - 8 Frs. 


These four books are Albums de Pere Castor. They are 
stories of the lives of different animals, but they give also very 
faithful pictures of the surroundings in which the animals live. 
Each volume is beautifully illustrated in colour. Froux and 
Bourru are perhaps the easiest and Scaf the most difficult for 
English readers. 


La Fontaine. Fables Choises pour les Enfants par 
Boutel de Momvel. 9x 10. - - - - 40 Frs. 


A selection for children, illustrated in colour. 


MELLoy, CAMILLE. Cing Contes de Noel. 8} x 83. 
Boards - - - - - - - 10 Frs. 


Christmas stories delightfully illustrated. They are written 
from the Catholic standpoint. 


Metioy, CamiLte. L’Ane de Bethleem. 8} x 83. 
Boards - - - - - - - 10 Frs. 
More Christmas stories. 


ReGout. Petites Histoires de Tante Nene. 10X49. 
Boards - - - - - - - 10 Frs. 


Short stories about animals and children for young readers. 
Simple language and large type. 
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RABIER, BENJAMIN. Aristide et Bobino. 12X94 
Boards - - - - - - - 16 Frs. 


RABIER, BENJAMIN. Gedeon, Comedien. 12X9}. 
Boards - - - - . - - 16 Frs. 


Two volumes from a collection that enjoys great popularity 
in France. Both are stories of animals. Although the French is 
too idiomatic for English children of the age for which they are 
written, the stories are witty enough to hold the attention of the 
older child. 


SAMIVEL. Goupil; sur un theme du Roman de 
Renard. 139%. Boards - - - - 28 Frs. 


A story of the wiles and villainy of Reynard the Fox. The 
book is beautifully illustrated and makes a sort of story of the 
seasons told round one or two episodes. The language is, in 
parts, very colloquial. 


SCHREIBER, IsABELLE G. Les Betes Parlent. 10 x8. 
Paper - - - - - - - 10Frs. 


The birds, beasts and insects give an account of themselves 
in verse. There are many unusual illustrations and the poems 
are in quite simple French. 


Tarsot, L. Fabliaux et aanad du —- Age. 
11X9. Paper - - - - 15 Frs. 
Stories of mediaeval France for older children. Some of the. 


tales such as Aucassin and Nicolette and Griselda will be already 
familiar to English readers. 


Toxsror, A. Histoires Vraies. 9274. Boards - 15 Frs. 


Short stories in quite straightforward language about 
animals and children. They are well told and charmingly illustrated. 


Vivier, Cotette. Didine au Pays des Mots. Images 
de Andre Robert. 7410. Paper Boards - - 3/- 


French grammar amusingly explained in stories and verses 
for a little girl called Didine who made 43 mistakes in her dictation. 
Although written for a French child, the stories cover all the 
classic difficulties which bother the English schoolgirl or school- 
boy. The book is charmingly illustrated. 
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Sir J. M. Barrie 


HEN, on June 24th, the body of Sir J. M. 

Barrie was laid to rest in the cemetery 

“up the hill” in Kirriemuir, there passed 

from among us one whose fame will last for 

many generations. That fame will rest on 
Peter Pan, for it is through that play that children in their 
thousands will keep his name alive. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, speaking at a memorial service, said, “It is a 
commonplace te say that in him there abode the essential 
spirit of a child. With children he was all his life a fellow 
citizen of the happy land of make-believe.” At that service 
were scores of people, many with their children, who 
knew and loved Barrie only by his books and it is safe to 
say that to the majority of those people this man to whom 
they now paid tribute was the author of Peter Pan. That 
play is universal: it, and the story written from it, has 
been translated into almost every civilised language. 


Barrie was ultimately a writer for children and for 
those adults who have retained, as he had to so remarkable 
a degree, the elements of child mentality. And that is the 
secret of his universality, for the most sceptical among us 
and the most cynical retain some of that early youth, and 
no matter how jealously we may try to hide our “ weak- 
ness” from our fellow-grown-ups, we have to admit to 
ourselves an enjoyment of fine children’s books when 
they are sufficiently make-believe to be frankly removed 
from normal everyday adult life. Barrie wrote what he did, 
perhaps, as an escape from the heart-breaking discourage- 
ment of a world that makes one sceptical of man’s progress. 
He created a realm of fantasy of his own and we and our 
children have been admitted into that enchanted land. We 
shall therefore remember him with affectionate gratitude 
because he leads the children into their own country of 
make-believe and gives to us periods of the rejuvenating 
experience of an occasional peep into a world which we 
have half forgotten. 
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The Publisher Chooses 


3. George Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
By G. O. ANDERSON. 





N recalling the most interesting and successful of the 
children’s books published by Harrap’s, the earliest 
was not a single title, but a series. The To/d Through 
the Ages Series was begun in 1904, and of the first five 
titles more than a million have been sold and the sale 

of the sixty volumes in the Series still reaches nearly one 
hundred thousand yearly. New titles are occasionally 
added, the latest only this spring—The Northmen in Britain, 
by Eleanor Hull. 

The popularity of this series led to the production 
of smaller books of a somewhat similar character, and the 
All-Time Tales, of which forty-five books appeared in due 
course, attained also a similarly permanent success, while, 
at the same time, not attaining to the niche in the temple of 
fame where the To/d Through the Ages Series now abides. 

Miss Lilian Gask’s nature books were amongst our 
early successes, and her Trwe Dog Stories and True Stories 
About Horses, though published twenty-five years ago, 
are still on the active list. 

Just before the War we issued The Littlest One. The 
MS. came to us in printed form, having been set into type 
by a publisher who failed before the book was issued. 
Although at that time the publication of children’s verse 
was looked upon as a hazardous venture, we took the risk 
and were richly rewarded. The sales exceed fifty thousand, 
and the book is still in our list. 

After the War our first new venture in the children’s 
field was the Romance of Knowledge Series. These were planned 
on a very lavish scale, and although the sales have been 
large, they are hardly large enough, as in some cases these 
books show no profit until a third edition is sold. 

About this time there came to us the first Ameliaranne 
story by Miss Constance Heward. It was an immediate 
success both here and in America, and a Dutch edition of 
several of the titles has done very well. Unfortunately, 
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as these little books contain thirty-two colour plates, they 
are expensive to produce, or they would have been printed 
in Germany and France also. 

Another success was the Mi/ly-Molly-Mandy Series. 
The first book came to us at a time when juveniles were 
doing badly, and only the enthusiasm of Mr. Harrap, Senior, 
led to its publication. Miss Brisley followed this with 
several books embodying the same characters, all of which 
have done well both in the trade and school editions. Indeed, 
a new series of Milly-Molly-Mandy Infant Primers has just 
been issued, which is as sure of success as anything can be. 

One of the first John Newbery Medal awards was 
Van Loon’s Story of Mankind, which, although originally 
issued at a high price, became a best-seller book here and in 
America. Young Fu, published by us in 1933, was also a 
Newbery Medal book, and is, undoubtedly, one of the best 
juveniles that has come to us since the War, and yet I know 
at least three publishers who refused the book. Its com- 
panion, Ho-Ming, is in some ways even better, and we are 
lucky to have two such splendid books in our list. 


Last year Mr. John F. Leeming, whose book The 
Garden Grows was so greatly admired by all nature lovers, 
sent in to us a manuscript of a children’s book that he had 
written for the joy of doing it. I am never quite sure 
whether the diffidence that he displayed was really sincere, 
because it was quite obvious to all those of us who read 
Claudius the Bee that he had written a very original story 
in a way that would appeal to the grown-ups as well as 
to the children. This was obviously a case where nothing 
should be spared in illustrating an author’s work, and we 
were extremely fortunate that Richard Ogle, who was 
commissioned to undertake the task, so readily caught the 
spirit of the whole thing and produced a set of illustrations 
that it would be difficult to improve upon. 


A little book which is published at only ninepence is 
The Children’s Hiawatha, the first title in The Children’s 
Bookshelf, of which some fourteen volumes have already 
appeared. It is an adaptation by Mrs. F. H. Lee, and all the 
volumes have been charmingly illustrated by Miss Honor C. 
Appleton. These books were designed as school readers, 
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but the format was so attractive that a special edition for 
the general public was produced and has made a definite 
place for itself. 

One of our failures was The Arkansaw Bear by Bigelow 
Paine. It was while looking through one of D. C. Heath’s 
School Readers that I came across an extract from the book, 
and I was so attracted by it that I sent to America for the 
complete story. This was well illustrated by Harry 
Rowntree, and I think that we produced it in a way that 
should have appealed to most people. Perhaps the title 
was the cause of its failure, but I have never lost interest in 
this book, and hope to see it reissued some day. Bigelow 
Paine is the author of the standard biography of Mark 
Twain. 

In the spring of this year we published The Good 
Master, written and illustrated by Kate Seredy, a Hungarian 
now living in the United States. It is a fine piece of work, 
giving an attractive picture of Hungarian country life. 

An original Pictorial Atlas of the British Isles, by 
H. Alnwick, has just been published. This is intended for 
the home and is the work of a writer of geography books for 
schools. It was started for the amusement of the author’s 
own children, and the result will give a good deal of fun, 
and a considerable amount of instruction, to all the members 
of the family. 





THe Catpecotr MeEpat.—In our last issue we 
suggested the founding of an award for the best illustrated 
children’s book of the year and that it should commemo- 
rate one of the notable illustrators of children’s books. 

The American Library Association has anticipated our 
idea by approving a plan for the award of such a medal, 
each year, for “the most distinguished picture book for 
children.” |The medal will be provided by Mr. F. G. 
Melcher, the editor of “The Publishers’ Weekly,” who 
originated the Newbery Medal. Mr. Melcher has named 
the new medal after Randolph Caldecott, “the great 
English illustrator whose name is inseparably connected 
with the beginning ‘of the modern era of good picture 
books for children.” 
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JAM TO-MORROW 


MONICA REDLICH. 


A novel for girls, enthusiastically received 
everywhere; it is the story of the Bascombe 
family and their holiday adventures. “‘ She writes 
shrewdly and with fun; her boys and girls are 
beautifully natural.”—Observer. With a colour 
frontispiece and many drawings in the text by the 
well-known young artist, Jack Mathew. 5/- net 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, edited by John Hampden, 


contains an invaluable selection of nativities, a burlesque revue 
and two comedies, all suitable for school and church enter- 
tainments. 2/6 net 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Some Not-so-new Books 


N this close season of books for the young (we have 
received only five in two months) we are provided 
with an opportunity to look back among those that 
new libraries may have passed by and which others 
may have lost sight of or forgotten. Perhaps some of 

these books are now due for replacement or, through the 
torrent of new titles, have become moribund. This 
Summer number of The Junior Bookshelf is therefore a fit 
time to bring these overlooked works into the limelight 
again and to remind librarians that they are still in print 
and their quality unimpaired. 

“There are writers on animals who are not exactly 
naturalists, nor yet mere fictionists, but who to a consider- 
able knowledge of animal psychology and extraordinary 
sympathy with all wildness, unite an imaginative insight 
which reveals to them much of the inner, the mind-life of 
brutes. No doubt the greatest of these is Charles Roberts, 
the Canadian.” That is W. H. Hudson’s opinion of 
Chas. G. D. Roberts, some of whose books, published by 
Dent, have been recently reduced in price. 


Roberts spent the first fourteen years of his life in the 
New Brunswick forests, a district most stimulating to an 
imaginative boy who from his earliest years loved nature 
in all its forms. With a background of intellectual culture 
and later, experience of teaching and journalism, this 
imagination and love of the wild led to the series of nature 
stories by which Roberts is known in this country. In all 
those stories, whether of animals in their native habitat, 
in Zoos or in domestic tranquility with an environment of 
human sympathy, there is an atmosphere of the wilderness 
with its eternal watchfulness and alertness, combined with a 
vividness of description that is often breathtaking. 


The writer’s aim is stated by him in one of his prefaces. 
“While striving always,” he says, “for careful accuracy 
in what I may call text-book details, my chief concern is 
with the psychology of my subjects. My effort is to interpret 
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them: to present them in their actions and their motives 
from their own viewpoint rather than from ours.” 

The following five volumes are all suitable for boys 
in their middle teens. 

Babes in the Wild. ‘This will also appeal to rather 
younger readers. It treats throughout of animals in their 
infancy, usually when by some mishap to their parents 
they are left to fend for themselves. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood. Perhaps more than 
any other of the volumes this breathes the atmosphere of the 
wilderness, of the deep forest. It is marred, however 
(in the eyes of most of the young folks who will read it), 
by its development into a human love story which is not 
handled convincingly and which breaks the spell created 
by the earlier part of the story. Roberts indeed is never 
so good with his human characters as he is with animals, 
though one or two of the stories in the next volume sustain 
their interest vividly. 


Eyes of the Wilderness. ‘This is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of stories published as recently as 1933, some of 
which have animals as their main interest and some which 
do not touch animal life at all. 


They that Walk in the Wild, and Wisdom of the Wilderness. 
Both these volumes have animals and birds as their heroes 
and villains. Some of the stories are intensely dramatic, 
some of them profoundly moving in their description of 
animal affection. 

The illustrations in all five volumes are good work 
and are by Dorothy Burroughes, Warwick Reynolds, 
Paul Bransom and C. L. Bull. 

Flitting from one continent to another and from 
forest to jungle, we find a different aspect of wild nature. 
The animals who inhabit it are different and the humans 
who glide silently about it are as mysterious and impene- 
trable as the jungle itself. 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji gives a true picture of this 
jungle life in a prose of charming directness and simplicity. 
““A vein of philosophy runs through all his writings: he 
preaches the faith of the jungle—the qualities of love and 
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courage amongst animals, of selflessness and service to the 
herd or mate.” Unfortunately, several of his books, 
including Gay Neck which won the Newbery Medal in 


1928, have been allowed to run out of print in this country, - 


but two of them are still available from Dent and we 
understand that a new edition of Gay Neck is contemplated. 


Gay Neck is the story of a carrier pigeon trained to a 
very high degree of perfection. There are many millions 
of such pigeons in India and the author was fully conversant 
with their training. Gay Neck when fully trained was sent to 
France during the Great War and was wounded. Only 
after long years of rest in his native country did he recover. 
It is a beautiful and intensely interesting book and has the 
widest appeal of all Mukerji’s works. 


Chief of the Herd describes an elephant who escaped from 
captivity and was accepted as leader of the herd. This is a 


fine picture of elephant government, leadership, discipline 
and habits. 


Ghond the Hunter tells of an East Indian boy who lives 
on the edge of the jungle. An old Hindu priest teaches 
him the habits and lives of the wild animals and he grows 
up alive to the beauty and cruelty of the jungle around him. 


Two other useful volumes by this author are Hari, the 
Jungle Lad, the story of a boy who is instructed in the 
ways of the wild before he is given any book learning, and 
Kari, the Elephant, which describes the everyday life of an 
elephant in captivity, cared for and trained by a young 
Indian boy. Both these volumes, though out of print here, 
are available in the American edition (Dutton). 





Another book concerned with jungle life and the 
villages and bazaars on its fringes deserves mention before 
we leave the rather sinister atmosphere of the wild. This is 
Leap-Home and Gentlebrawn, by Freida H. Das (Dent). This 
delicately written book (its illustrations are equally charm- 
ing) is the story of a monkey family of the Hanuman tribe, 
the sacred monkeys of India. Into it are woven sketches of 
Indian village life, customs and superstitions, based on 
long and sympathetic observation. 
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From the primitive instincts of the wilderness we may 
leap to the early manifestations of human beliefs as found in 
folk lore. Although Andrew Lang collected so many 
stories into so many volumes that one has been inclined to 
accept his multi-coloured library of Fairy Books as the last 
word on its subject, there are, nevertheless, other collections 
of equal authority and more appealing in their production. 

Among these later efforts in the same field are three 
volumes of stories collected by Romer Wilson and published 
in excellent format, and with delightful illustrations, by 
Cape, with the titles Green Magic, Silver Magic and Red 
Magic. 

Green Magic comprises twenty-three stories from all 
languages and includes Perrault, Grimm, Andersen and 
Bjornson. 

Silver Magic stays for the most part in Europe, and 
while including Grimm and Andersen, Perrault and 
d’Aulnoy, gives also a number of stories of the Irish giant, 
Finn McCool. 


Red Magic includes familiar stories like Bluebeard and 
Aladdin, but has also lesser known and very amusing stories. 





Another collection of fairy tales of unusual merit is 
that made by Frances Jenkins Olcott and published by 
Longmans. Miss Olcott was for many years Children’s 
Librarian in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and head of 
the Training School for Children’s Librarians in that city. 
Her work was of a very high standard and she established a 
very closely co-ordinated system of book selection and 
supply to all the educational institutions in the city. Her 
knowledge of folk literature was profound. 


Wonder Tales from Fairy Isies includes stories of elves, 
fairies and pixies from England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
and the Isle of Man. 

Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills is a collection of German 
tales about goblins, dwarfs, witches and manikins, :inter- 
spersed with poems from the German classics. 

Wonder Tales from China Seas presents legends, short 
tales and bits of proverb-like wisdom from the folk-lore 
of the Far East. Miss Olcott has kept in the foreground 
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the exotic beauty and folk-lore symbols of Chinese art, 
believing they will lead to an appreciation of what we owe 
to ancient China. . 

Wonder Tales from Windmill Lands. ‘These are fanciful 
folk tales from the eleven parts of Holland with an interest- 
ing foreword dealing with Dutch folk-lore. 

Wonder Tales from Pirate Isles. Here are East Indian 
tales set into a connected story which gives an excellent 
idea of the islands when Chinese pirates sailed those seas. 





From fairy tales from all lands one’s mind might be 
allowed to stray to the fanciful creation of that magic bird 
the Phoenix and the other supernatural creatures in the 
books of E. Nesbit. It is not, however, by those creatures 
that Miss Nesbit is likely to be remembered. Her claim to 
our affection is through the Bastable children and if 
The Treasure Seekers, The New Treasure Seekers and The 
Would-Be- Goods show signs of gathering dust, an attempt 
to revive interest in them will be worth while. 

It is nearly forty years since the first of this series was 
published. The Bastable boys and girls in their unsuccessful 
attempt to recoup the family fortunes provide the readers 
with a good deal of amusement. Their adventures are con- 
tinued in The New Treasure Seekers, and in The Would-Be- 
Goods we find the family in more affluent circumstances, 
but the children still have a great deal of trouble with their 
elders. The three volumes are available in an omnibus 
volume (Fisher Unwin). 


Finally, among those older favourites that have to 
compete with armies of newcomers, there are two volumes 
that are perennial favourites among the very young. 
The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen, by Feélicité 
Lefévre was first published in 1907. Coming from a 
publishing house (The Richards Press), not too well-known 
among libraries to-day, this book is often overlooked. 
It is the story of a hen who outwits a fox and so saves the 
lives of her companions. The Little Grey Goose, equally 
popular, tells of a little white duck who goes hunting for 
her yellow shoes and stockings to wear at the little red hen’s 
birthday. As stories to read to the youngest children 
both these books are sure of an enthusiastic reception. 





COMBRIDGE__ 


THE 1937 NEWBERY 
MEDAL WINNER 


ROLLER SKATES 


RUTH SAWYER 
6/6 


The Story of a little girl in New 
York in the early g0’s. Vivid 
characterisation. 





Other 
Newbery Medal Winners 


for which Combridge’s are the 
sole British Agents. 


The Cat who went to 
Heaven 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
6/6 


Waterless Mountain 


LAURA ADAMS ARMER 
8/6 


Caddie Woodlawn 


CAROL R. BRINK 
6/6 


Shen of the Sea 
ARTHUR B. CHRISMAN 
3/6 


Tales from Silver Lands 
CHARLES J. FINGER 
7/6 


Trumpeter of Krakov 


ERIC P. KELLY 
7/6 











|__ LC BIRMINGHAM 


JOY STREET 


3/6 net. 


Numbers Five and Six will be 

published in a cheap edition iden- 

tical with the original 6s. edition. 

256 pages, 8 colour plates and 

many illustrations in black and 
white. 


The 
Rabier Books 


UNCLE BEN’S STORIES 
3/6 net. 


The Old Fox 
2/6 net. 
The Four Little Fishes 
2/6 net. 


“Two most charming Animal 
Stories.”’—Public Opinion. 


Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust 


By Margaret and Mary Baker. 
3/6 net. 
“ A Baker book is the kind of book 
that is taken out of the nursery 
shelves and read aloud over and 
over again.’’—The Church Times. 


TALES OF 
TWO WORLDS 


A New Series of Stories for 
Boys and Girls. 5/- net each. 


The First Volumes are :— 


1. Carmen: Silent Partner 
by Chesley Kah 
A story of Jifies stamation life. 


ll. Headwind 
by Hawthorne Daniel. 
A story of smu ugsling and pirates 
in New Englan 





ill. Flag of the Desert 
by Herbert Best. 
A story of British administration 
in Nigeria. 








eee BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD ses 
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Some Books for Girl Guides 
By M. C. Carey. 


Handbooks 


Scouting for Boys. By Lorp BADEN-POWELL OF 
GILWELL - - - - - Pearson 2/6 


The official Handbook for Boy Scouts published when the 
Movement began in 1908. Although written for boys, this book 
should be read and re-read by every member of both Movements, 
for it contains the Founder’s original ideas, without a thorough 
understanding of which no company or troop can succeed. 

(Suitable for Guides, Rangers and Guiders.) 


Girl Guiding. By Lorp BADEN-POWELL OF 
GILWELL_ - - - - - Pearson 2/- 


The official Handbook for Girls on which the Guide Move- 
ment is based. Every Guide should have read Girl Guiding 
at least once. 

(Suitable for Guides, Rangers and Guiders.) 


Hints on Girl Guide Badges. 
Brown, Son & Ferguson 3/6 net 


A very useful book. Revised and brought up to date 
periodically, it contains a comprehensive list of all Tests and 
Proficiency Badges. There is a chapter on each badge, written 
by an expert, giving really reliable information in preparation 
for the test. 

(Suitable for Guides, Rangers and Guiders.) 


Histories 


The Story of the Girl Guides. By Mrs. MARK KERR 
Girl Guides Association 2/- 


Mrs. Kerr, County Commissioner for London and Deputy 
Chief Commissioner for London and the Home Counties, is 
one of the Pioneers of the Movement. Her knowledge of the 
history of Guiding cannot be surpassed and her powers of telling 
a story are unequalled by any other writer in the Movement. 

The Story of the Girl Guides gives the history of Guiding 
from its earliest beginnings and concludes with a chapter 
describing the worldwide growth of the Movement. 

(Suitable for Guides, Rangers and Guiders.) 
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The Story of a Million Girls. Edited by Mrs. Marx 
KERR - - Girl Guides Association 3/6 


The Story of a Million Girls, edited by the International 
Commissioner for Great Britain, tells the story of Guiding in 
thirty-two different countries. 

According to the Chief Scout, the book is the history of the 
most remarkable family of girls that the world has ever seen. 

It is an intensely interesting history, for it shows how the 
idea which, at its conception, was never meant to go beyond 
Great Britain, has been taken up and adopted by countries all 
over the world, and to quote Mrs. Kerr’s own preface: “.. . it 
is a good thing to have delved into the archives of each country 
and to have rescued the names of those whose courage breathed 
life into the Movement their successors enjoy to-day.” 

(Suitable for Guides, Rangers and Guiders.) 


Fiction 
Davipson, H. B. 

All books by this author are recommended by Headquarters. 
She is a Guider of long experience and her technical details are 
always correct. She captures the early spirit of Guiding, which 
instils just the right type of enthusiasm into her books. Her 
plots are exciting, the interest is well maintained and there are no 
unlikely adventures. 


Sea Rangers of the Rodney - - Sheldon Press 2/6 


Primarily for girls of Ranger age (16 and over), but enjoyed 
by most Guides over 12. 


Adventures in Camp - . - Sheldon Press 2/- 
Particularly popular with Sea Rangers (the branch of older 


Guides who specialise in nautical matters). (Suitable for any 
age over 12.) 


How Judy Passed Her Tests - - Sheldon Press 2/- 
(Suitable for Guides 11—16.) 
All other books by this author are recommended. 


Be Prepared. Bourcret, MARGUERITE - Pearson 2/- 


Translated from the French by Mrs. Mark Kerr, International 
Commissioner, who has written a foreword. The style is perhaps 
somewhat romantic, but the real merit of the book lies in the 
valuable information given about French Guiding. Popular with 
most Guides. 

(Suitable for readers of Guide age 11 and over.) 
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The Seven Wild Swans. Gitmour, PATIENCE. 
Religious Tract Society 2/- 


Very popular with Rangers (16 and over). Has a sensible, 
healthy outlook and is never sentimental. The characters are 
well drawn and the book is one which all Rangers should be 
encouraged to read. The author, who has much experience of 
Guiding, has a thorough understanding of all that which is of 
most value to the Movement, and does not hesitate to discard 
ideas which, though mistakenly popular, are often worthless. 

All Miss Gilmour’s books are to be recommended. She is 
a good, sound writer, and her technical facts are to be relied upon. 

(Suitable for readers of Ranger age 16 and over.) 


Osporn Hann, Mrs. Religious Tract Society 


Mrs. Osborn Hann writes extensively on nearly all aspects 
of Guiding. Her characters are natural and alive and the books 
are very popular among the younger Guides. 

' ‘Mrs. Hann is a Guide Commissioner and therefore knows her 
subject from A to Z. 

The fact that there is a slightly moral tone running through 
her stories in no way detracts from their popularity. Her books 
are illustrated by photographs of the actual prototypes of her 
many characters, which delights the children. 


Recommended Books 


Peg’s Patrol - Suitable for Guides (11-16) 
Peg and her Company a - ‘ (11-16) 


Peg the Ranger - - » Rangers (16 & over) 
Peg, Lieutenant - - ,, », Guides (11-16) 
Captain Peg - a » ‘s (11-16) 
Rhoda the Rebel o " - (11-16) 


All About a Brownie - ,, », Brownies ( 7-11) 
What the Brownies Did ,, ™ m ( 7-11) 
All other books by this author. 


For Brownies. Moray WittaMs, Ursuta. Harrap 3/6 


A collection of fairy tales and games. The stories are simply 
told, but the author never makes the mistake of writing down 
to her readers. The book is charmingly illustrated. 

(Suitable for readers of 7—11.) 
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More for Brownies - - . - Harrap 3/6 


A continuation of the above. Both books were published 
with the approval of the Girl Guides Association. 
(Suitable for readers of Brownie age 7—11.) 


Brownies All. Ows ey, SyBIL - - Blackie 3/6 


The story of a village Pack, written in a way which will 
appeal to all children of Brownie age. The individual children 
are well drawn and there are no impossible adventures, although 
the book is not lacking in excitement. 

(Suitable for Brownies 7—11.) 








FIVE YEARS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
BERTHA E. MAHONEY and ELINOR WHITNEY 


A survey of the best American children’s books 
from 1930 to 1935. Those years have seen a steady 
stream of good books both in literary content and 
illustration. An invaluable reference book and 
buying guide. 


600 Pages 11/6 = 188 situs. 
British Agents 
C. COMBRIDGE .. . . BIRMINGHAM 











. . . We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound with a leather back and cloth sides, on which 
are reproduced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . . Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 




















